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Fantasy at Edmonton 
Is Golf a Fine Art ? 


‘** Categorisation of books has been a subject which has interested, amused 
and even mildly annoyed in the past, but the latest catalogue of new books 
available at Edmonton Libraries is little short of fantastic. 

** Under the heading of Useful Arts are books on gliding, commercial and 
financial knowledge, and ‘ Your Pets and Mine.’ And while on the subject who 
wants to learn the ‘ useful art’ of parachute jumping? 

*“* Fine and recreative arts’ is another heading which should be easy to 
define, but here again, it seems that sport would better describe the ‘fine arts ° 
of climbing, fishing, golf, boxing and big game hunting, while Sir Gordon 
Richards’ life story could probably have been squeezed into the ‘ autobiography ’” 
section. 

‘While commending the activity of Edmonton’s libraries and the varied 
selection of books always available, would it not be possible to devise a better 
system of categorisation than one which gives us the autobiography of a bug- 
hunter as Travel?” 


The above extract is reprinted with kind permission from the Torten- 
ham and Edmonton Weekly Herald of November 11th, 1955, and is a 
fine example of how librarians destroy the value of their printed publicity 
by being dominated by their own techniques and jargon. 

Dewey offers a convenient means of arranging a catalogue, but no- 
one imagines that knowledge can really be divided into ten classes. Yet 
the Holy Fourteenth Edition has become our Gospel and any deviation 
from its sacred word a sacrilege. It is perhaps inevitable that generations 
of librarians reared on cat. and class. should regard it as heresy to suggest 
that golf and big-game hunting are not fine arts (““ Why, Sir, are they not 
in the 700’s?”) or that the layman regards it as just a little odd to have 
cures for rheumatism, parachute jumping, weed-killing and pancake- 
making lumped together as useful arts. 

One of the troubles is that our booklists are often compiled by cata- 
loguers, some of whom seldom see the reading public and to whom con- 
formity with cataloguing rules is the main reason for the library’s 
existence. Thus, popular novelists appear in booklists in such distorted 
forms as PRIESTLEY, John Boynton and HarTLey, Leslie Poles (this from 
the Portsmouth Reader) when they really mean our old friends J. B. 
Priestley and L. P. Hartley. Eastbourne has a more sensible approach 
with Sir William Slim and Walter De La Mare in their normal form 
instead of the distorted reversals decreed by cataloguing rules. Authors’ 
names, in the Eastbourne lists are given in their best known form, an 
attempt being made neither to find the full Christian names of E. M. 
Almedingen nor to reduce Erskine Caldwell to Caldwell, E. Absurdity 
goes further than usual in Southport’s list with an entry—Times (The)! 
Why, incidentally, does the cover of every issue of the Southport Bulletin 
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have a picture of a lovelorn couple entwined around a tree-trunk? 

Let it be clear that this is not an attack on cataloguing ru!es—provided 
they are kept to their proper place in the catalogues. Uniformity of entry 
may be desirable in the catalogue, but consistency is not always a virtue 
and there is little point in it for general booklists. These are presumably 
designed to interest existing readers and attract new ones. Slavish adher- 
ence to Cutter, Dewey and the Joint Code succeeds only in repelling 
general readers or, as has happened at Edmonton, brings derision on 
libraries and librarians. 


CHALLENGING FRANK GARDNER 


During your interview with Frank Gardner, you could have thrown a k 
of light on the whole business of the terrific congestion on Saturdays at Luton 
Central Library by asking just one further question: ‘* What are your hours of 
opening?” 

A former Luton resident told me that the Central Library closes at the 
absurd hour of 7.0 p.m. and he could only use the service by “ rushing down 
in the lunch hour.”” There was insufficient time after his office closed at 5.30 
to get home, have tea and return in reasonable time to choose his books—* an 
extra hour would have made all the difference.’ Many of the industrial 
workers must be worse off—they have to clean up and change clothes as well 
No wonder that they leave their visits to Saturdays when the whole service must 
suffer from an appalling congestion. The cathedral hush in libraries is a thing 
of the past, but how much fruitful contact can there be between reader and 
librarian under these conditions? 

Mr. Gardner has a notable record at Luton, but 7,000 issues in nine hours 
is one record that he can keep. 


D. Brown, County Branch Library, Corby, Northants 


A paragraph in the “ Interview with Frank Gardner ” is headed ‘* What's 
wrong with Library Schools?’ Brighton is one of the Schools mentioned by 
name as being “ popular *’ with members of the Luton staff; and it is stated 
that “ assistants have a year devoted to study, yet often pass only one or two 
parts of the Registration Examination.” 

1 hope it will not be thought that I over-estimate the importance of 
examination results if I draw attention to the following facts: 

In the nine completed years of its existence the Brighton School has wel 
comed a total of six Luton assistants. One of the six only passed Groups A 
and C of the Registration Examination; the other five, however, all completed 
the Examination at the end of their course. If Luton is not satisfied with these 
results, Brighton will try to do better—but I am inclined to think that either 
Mr. Gardner’s memory momentarily failed him during the interview, or that 
his remarks were incompletely reported. Incidentally, the results included one 
“* Honours ” and two “ Merits.” 





W. H. C. Lockwoopn, Brighton School of Librarianship 


Mr. Gardner Replies. . . 


This is not an answer. We all have a right to opinions, and if mine have 
provoked people to express theirs,—well, the Editor has achieved his object 
But comment should be made on one or two misunderstandings and exten- 
sions of what I said. 

On the Municipal Libraries Section. 1 said at first sight it seemed unneces 
sary, which means someone has yet got to show me it isn’t. Ever since | 
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came into the profession, the Library Association has been reorganising itself, 
and the last reorganisation to strengthen Branch representation took place only 
ihree years ago——now we want to strengthen Section Organisation. Organ- 
isation has only one purpose, to do something efficiently, and personally 1 want 
the Library Association to concentrate on the doing and let the organisation 
alone for a while. 

And really Mr. Davinson! Not only did | not want the Association of 
Assistant Librarians to disappear, but | said so in the next sentence. To read 
into my statement a wish to abolish it is a feat of logic beyond my comprehen- 
sion, 

| have great sympathy with Mr. Greaves, and much of what he says is 
true. But 1 doubt if apathy is greater in libraries than other departments 
library staffs are at least still in contact with the world of ideas, while some 
Town Hall staff members left them behind when they left school. We aren't 
progressing so slowly, either,—I could name a dozen library services which are 
spending nine or ten times as much as in 1939, 

On Service points. Mr, Best Harris may well be right for his experience— 
| can only speak for mine. But because I look at distribution costs, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that 1 am only interested in economic aspects of book 
service. I would agree with Mr. Gann, if we were forcing Luton readers to 
come to our Library,—but my remarks were prompted by the very obvious 
reader preference—from one post-war branch area people still come to the 
Central Library. Of course, what we really want is some facts on area planning, 
not opinions. We are lacking a real factual basis for most of our forward 
planning. 

On Library Schools. Let me make two things clear. 1 am for, not against 
Library Schools, and I think they are one of our positive post-war achieve- 
ments. Maybe if students are failing, the fault is with the syllabus, or the 
length of the course. Personally I suspect the length of the course. Second, 
to Mr. Dain particularly, who am | to select people to attend schools? My 
staff are appointed on an educational qualification, and they are told on 
appointment that they are expected to qualify. To attend Library School, they 
apply for a County grant and all are treated on an equal basis. Selection by 
the school is a different matter, but I firmly reject any idea that the Librarian 
should act as arbiter. 

And finally, with reference to Mr. Brown’s letter on this issue, I am quite 
unrepentant about the fact that Luton Central Library closes at 7 p.m., and 1 
am glad that he will be even more scornful about the fact that we close on 
Saturdays at the unearthly hour of 6 p.m. My heart bleeds for the unfortunate 
who has to disturb his lunch hour, since he hasn’t time when leaving the office 
at 5.30 to get home, have his tea in comfort and get to the library before 7. 
I take it his Saturdays are fully occupied with golf. I am glad we have a 
modern minded committee that thinks a good service is worth a little trouble 
in using, and that a young library assistant should have at least reasonable 
leisure if he or she is to be attracted to a profession which has few material 
rewards, if many compensations. 
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Women 


Women in Librarianship was the subject of an article by Marion 
Wilden-Hart in the May issue. Verbal comment has varied from “ con- 
gratulations on raising fundamental issues" to the single-syllabled 
expletive from some of the Manchester female staff. Comments fit to 
print appear below. 


Non-U 


All women librarians must be squirming under the whip of scorn 
and derision with which Marion Wilden-Hart seems to be lashing them. 
This may not have been her intention, but the makings of a provocative 
and useful article have been spoiled by incoherence and false logic. 

In the first place, may I, as a mere male, suggest that there are sill 
some men who look for a fair degree of intellect in women and who wish 
to see women exercise some critical faculty and express considered 
opinions of their own? Secondly, there is nothing in a successful career 
which should upset the balance of the emotional sphere of marriage. 
When this does occur, it is the fault of the persons concerned, not of the 
career. Thirdly, may I protest violently against this false assumption that 
‘““a man generally likes a women who makes him feel at home, superior 
and satisfied with himself.” What a debased and degrading view of 
women is implied here! A competent cook and a cosy housekeeper, con- 
tent to sink away into mute oblivion in order to ensure male’s superiority 
and make him feel complacently and idly “ satisfied with himself.” Is 
this the state that the women of librarianship aspire to? 

Miss Wilden-Hart repeats the oft-made statements that women waste 
time powdering their noses. They waste, presumably, working time. If 
so, how can they be said to possess a “ keen sense of duty”? Again we 
are told that they are “ subject to petty jealousies . . . and easily demoral- 
ized by little things.” Yet we are asked to believe that they possess 
“intuitive sympathy.” Is not this sympathy one of the qualities by which 
people usually overcome petty jealousies and little upsets? She can hardly 
expect us to reconcile such wildly conflicting ideas. 

Miss Wilden-Hart also seems to hint vaguely that there might be 
something slightly disreputable (or non-U, perhaps) in being “ library 
conscious ’—in seeing that the borrowers’ register is up-to-date, and that 
there is enough stationery ready for use, etc. I suggest that there is 
nothing dangerous or disreputable in routine, within reasonable limits 
Would that there were more assistants in librarianship who were pre- 
pared to perform these necessary tasks without turning up their noses. 


BRYNMOR Jones, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 


Declaration of Immodesty 


The article on Women in librarianship was most interesting and even 


prompts me to overcome my “inherent reluctance to take part until | 


asked,” in order to comment that while inherent seems to me to be abso- 
lutely correct, I am unable to convince myself that this reluctance should 
be described as a quality. I would say rather that it is a defect, and the 
main reason why the place of women in the business and professional 
world is still debated. Can we wonder that our ability is so largely 
unrecognised, when we are at such pains to conceal it? 
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However that may be, modesty has no place in a highly competitive 
world, and nor, | may add, have the emotions. Indeed | was surprised 
that Miss Wilden-Hart did not challenge the old assumption that women 
are more apt to be affected by their emotions than men. No doubt it was 
true, at one time, but I cannot accept that a woman to-day will allow her 
feelings to affect her judgment, as far as her job is concerned, any more 
than would a man of comparable intelligence and education. 

Finally, I deeply regret the comment that “‘ few women seem to be 
able to ride the storms safely and well without damaging their health.” A 
most unfortunate sentence, which may well undermine the chances of 
women applicants for the next big post! (Always assuming that selection 
committees read the Assistant). In case they do, may I seize the oppor- 
tunity to state that I for one have every intention of riding all storms 
successfully. (Modesty, I said, has no place in a competitive world). 


Miss D. H. Hupson, Notts County. 


The Superiority of Women 


Miss Wilden-Hart has dealt in a forthright and trenchant manner 
with the difficulty of advancement for women in municipal libraries. The 
problem is even more acute in academic libraries, and yet women entrants 
to the profession far outnumber the men. Whatever a woman’s academic 
record and proved professional ability, she is excluded from the highest 
posts, those of University Librarian and Deputy Librarian. This may well 
be on account of what Miss Wilden-Hart calls traditionalism and the fear 
that men may be unwilling to accept a woman’s seniority. There are many 
single women graduates for whom librarianship is a profession and not 
merely an occupation which precedes marriage. Given the chance, they 
will work with energy and devotion. Women have been proved capable 
of administration in every profession and sphere of public life; many have 
become outstandingly successful Chief Librarians in the United States and 
in other countries, notably Italy. They will rise to the highest level in 
university libraries in this country if committees will only have the 
courage to appoint the best candidates, irrespective of sex. How many 
capable women there must be on university library staffs throughout the 
country who would echo the words of Miss Deborah Jenkyns. “She 
would have despised the modern idea of women being equal to men. 
Equal, indeed! she knew they were superior! 


JOAN E. FRIEDMAN, University College of North Staffordshire. 


Satisfaction—Stagnation 


I trust that Miss Wilden-Hart will take it in the right spirit if | 
describe her as a suffragette with a sense of proportion. Her article Women 
in Librarianship, brings a balanced point of view to a problem which 
has been aired from time to time over more years than either she or I 
have spent in librarianship. Any comment must necessarily be on general 
terms, and my first point is that boys, before they enter national service, 
are on the whole slower in learning and applying details than girls. This, 
plus the irritating interruption of the aforesaid military grind, means that 
authorities are more likely to regard with favour the female assistant 
with her promise of five or six years’ unbroken service at least, and that, 
in a boy’s own interests, a far higher standard should be set at the 
recruiting stage. We lose boys after military service and therefore those 
who are recruited should show the ability to progress to qualification in 
spite of a long interruption and sufficient potential sense of vocation to 
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bring them back to the profession after release. Therefore, it app 
that we have a smaller proportion of men with commensurately higher 
ability than the general body of women assistants. It follows, then, that 
the ratio of promoted men will be higher than that of promoted women, 
even bearing in mind the greater loss of women through marriage. 

On a more prosaic basis, it must be admitted that committees tend 
to regard sex as a bargaining weapon, and rightly or wrongly appoint men 
to the higher administrative posts. It is a feature common to many pro- 
fessions. There are good women doctors, architects, barristers, etc., but 
few, so far, have gone right to the top. I am not here labouring the ethics 
of the matter, merely stating a fact. Can it really be that the urge to 
serve prevents women from assuming top responsibility? I am sure our 
Vice-President, Miss Willson, will forgive me for citing her as an out- 
standing instance of this in our own profession. For years she has done | 
excellent work in committee and council, but only now, in spite of pre- | 
vious urging, is she on the threshold of the Presidency. 

Finally, ask most married men if they are allowed to feel “ satisfied 
with themselves.” Fortunately, I feel, the answer will be a definite “ no.” 
Satisfaction borders upon stagnation in any walk of life. 


E. F. Ferry, Deputy County Librarian, Derbyshire. |} 
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Follow the Ancient Greeks 


By a coincidence I have to-day read two articles on the status of n 
women in professions, the first, in your valuable journal, written by 
Marion Wilden-Hart, the second in the Evening News from the pen of ‘a 
Helena Normanton, Q.C. Miss Wilden-Hart is filled with sad reflections @ 
on the place of her sex in Librarianship, whilst Miss Normanton cries G 
robustly, “The Law makes a lovely career for women, full of chances. 
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variety and excitement.” She ends with the words, . .. “the ancient 

Greeks knew a thing or two when they said “Character is Destiny.” i 
During nearly fifty years in Librarianship (I have retired recently), | have | 
witnessed revolutionary changes in the aspects and prospects of our pro- t 
fession, none more startling than the advent of women to our ranks. d 
Women have made a great contribution to the efficiency and human b 
values of our service, and I expect to see in recognition of this, the oppor- 4 


tunities for their promotion grow as the years pass. Courage, ladies! 
W. J. A. HAHN a 





Bibliography 

Miss Wilden-Hart’s article on “ Women in Librarianship” in the I 
April Assistant lacks only one thing. May I supply it? It is a biblio- | 
graphy, and one entry is sufficient :— 

BEAUVOIR, Simone de. The second sex: translated from the French and ( 
edited by H. M. Parshley. Cape, 50s., 1953. 7 
For annotation may I add that it should be required reading for all ; 

bright and enquiring minds who think and write about Women (with a a 
capital ‘W’) and useful reading for anyone else. Particularly useful for li 


any women librarians who might be making, like Miss Wilden-Hart, an Vv 
eternal virtue out of present necessity, and are prematurely resigning 
themselves and their sex, now and in the future, to being housekeepers to ; 
libraries, on unprofessional grades, while waiting for husbands. V 
Norris SuTHERS, St. Marylebone Public Library i 
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Exercise in Co-operation 
The A.A.L. Conference, 1956 


Norwich did us proud: socials, drama, parties, visits, coach tours, 
exhibitions, civic reception, and even madrigals! Twin secretaries, Sayer 
and Surridge looked exhausted at the finish, but should be consoled by 
the general approval of their efficient arrangements. 

All grades of assistant from new junior to Deputy seemed to mix at 
this conference better than ever before. Your Editor found himself at a 
different table with new friends for every meal (“ No-one would invite 
you a second time,” said the Vice-President!) and the circulation seemed 
general. Certainly the social side was a great success, although the weight 
of nearly a year’s hard preparatory work sat heavily on Secretary Surridge 
when young Norris Suthers declared that the conference was just an 
excuse for a glorious party. 

The Norwich Theatre Group provided specially for our benefit a 
performance of Sartre’s one-act play Jn Camera, which has failed to obtain 
the Lord Chamberlain’s approval and which the local reporter described 
as “ a sin-teresting group of characters in hell, doomed for eternity.” We 
hoped he was referring to the play and not the conference. 


Too Many Dabblers 


Co-operation and Vollans are practically synonomous, so Mr. Vollans 
duly opened the more formal side of the conference with “ Don’t let’s be 
narrow-minded.” The present set-up of regional, subject and national 
co-operation is nothing to be proud of and, with too many autonomous 
groups dabbling with the problem, we are missing the boat for national 
grants. An all-powerful policy-making committee is needed to co- 
ordinate the lot (and perhaps such a body could deal with other aspects 
of librarianship, too). 

Michael Argyles guided our way through schemes for co-operation 
in the non-technical fields. Too many small public library authorities is 
a basic cause of inefficient book selection and an unnecessary strain on 
the regional bureaux. We felt that the bureaux needed more indepen- 
dence and the power to refuse to deal with unsuitable requests. It had 
been suggested that too much inter-lending was the result of inexperienced 
and/or incompetent junior staff not suggesting alternatives to the readers 
or finding out their exact needs. The juniors hit back hard at this with 
a demand for more training and a better examp'e of responsibility from 
their elders. It was hoped that special libraries would co-operate more, 
a national scheme by subject being preferred to their adherence to the 
present regional organisations. 


Union Catalogues_-An Abomination 


“Union catalogues at branches are a time-consuming abomination 
and should be abolished ” was the bombshell thrown at discussion leader 
Gweneth Smith, who found all groups opposed to her suggestion that they 
were a good thing. We felt that the time and money they take would be 
much better spent in providing a!l branches with the full B.N.B. service 
and other Bibliographical tools. Undaunted, Miss Smith continued to 
lead a vigorous series of discussions in which more juniors spoke up than 
with any other leader. 

Full interavailability of tickets received general approval, although a 
majority felt that it could not always be permitted locally, where the result _ 
would be the swamping of a good service by people from areas served by 
inefficient authorities (Eric Moon condemned this attitude as “ parochial 
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bloody-mindedness ”). 

Book-selection committees received little support, most members 
being happy to leave it in the hands of department heads, provided that 
suggestions from others were welcomed. Everyone seemed to welcome 
unlimited loans of reference books except in the few major libraries, and 
felt that mere townsmen had much to learn in this respect from the 
counties. Tales of loans of Grove and Britannica made reference assis- 
tants’ hair curl, and Mr. Hepworth made the waves permanent with the 
news that Norwich lends incunabula. Co-operative storage was thought 
to be essential with Mr. Vollans making frequent pleas for us to have a 
little more mutual trust. 


Rubbish, Mr. Colehan 


Phillip Colehan expected to find little interest from Southerners in 
the scientific fields, having a vision of a leisurely, academic life in the 
South in contrast with the grim North, where only brass talks. However, 
the only person to make a strong adverse criticism was Manchester's 
Brenda Walker, whose ejaculation of “‘ Rubbish” startled the assembly. 
Everyone seemed agreed that here was the most fruitful field for develop- 
ment, and few seemed to think either the technical colleges or the smaller 
public libraries capable of providing a good service. The L.A. should take 
a more definite lead in obtaining a national provision of scientific litera- 
ture, perhaps based on the proposed national scientific lending library 
with the state-aided assistance of, say, fifty of the largest public libraries. 

The N.C.L.’s representative, Peter Caldwell, persuaded us that the 
greatest service of that institution lies in its development as a Biblio- 
graphical centre rather than as a national lending library. He found 
plenty of criticism of union catalogues of the regional bureaux and some 
agreement that their scope should be limited to older and foreign books. 
Speedier means of communication and the reduction in the mass of 
forms at present used was thought to be possible by methods ranging from 
teleprinters, to short-wave radio, while guided missiles and carrier pigeons 
were also suggested! 

Arbitrary systems of subject specialisations were not popular. 
although no-one seemed quite sure how a reasonably complete coverage 
could be achieved without them. 


Pedantic Shower 


The final session seemed to be dominated by members from London 
and the North-East, and their joint resolutions will be dealt with in Coun- 
cil Notes (page 119). The emphasis seemed to be on a plea for a national 
policy, national funds and national enforcement with general condemna- 
tion of the present system in which the elaborate apparatus of regional 
bureaux and N.C.L. provide for the insufficiencies of many public 
libraries. There was a tendency in this session to disregard the broad 
essentials and concentrate on minor points; a tendency which led Middles- 
brough’s Don Davinson to condemn us all as a “ pedantic shower.” 

“This conference is not at all what I expected,” said one young lady 
—and she enjoyed it all the more for that. : 


Beer and Skittles 


—another view of the Conference 

In a recently published book, “ The Great Crash,” 1929.” J. K 
Galbraith, after outlining the many reasons why men meet together in 
the course of business, comes to what he describes as one of the oldest. 
most important, and least understood rites in American life. This is the 
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rite of the “no-business meeting”; a meeting which is convened, not 
because there is business to be done, but because it is necessary to create 
the impression that business is being done. 

Such meetings, he points out, are more than a substitute for action. 
They are widely regarded as action. The fact that no business is actually 
transacted is not normally a serious cause of embarrassment to those 
attending, for various formulas have been devised to prevent such 
embarrassment; the most heavily relied upon being the exchange-of-ideas 
justification. 

Now I am not implying, of course, when I refer to the A.A.L. Con- 
ference at Norwich as a no-business Conference that the organizers were 
bankrupt of ideas on Library Co-operation, but it did seem to me that 
the social aspects of the affair (as Galbraith puts it—“ the warmth of 
comradeship, the interplay of personality, the stimulation of alcohol . . .”’) 
seemed to be most in evidence, and I began to suspect, as the week-end 
wore on, that they provided the impetus that was behind the organisation. 

Not, of course, that it was all beer and skittles. People gathered 
together, compared administrative methods, and discussed, with pedantic 
attention to detail, various aspects of the subject. And there was the 
final session, when parts were related to the whole, when resolutions were 
invited, offered, chopped about, and solemnly voted on as if they were 
really going to have an immediate, or even eventual effect on the organ- 
isation of libraries in this country. 

But the real business of the week-end, as I saw it, was all over by 
then. The crates of empties piled up outside the back door were witness 
to that; the yawns at breakfast had already proclaimed it; the telephone 
numbers exchanged were written confirmation, and the morning-after 
fug in certain rooms, heavy with beer and cigarette smoke, lingering long 
after the delegates were home and conscientiously writing their reports, 
almost tangible evidence. 

However, does it matter? In spite of Galbraith in The Great Crash 
and me in the Assistant, no-business meetings and no-business Conferences 
will continue to be held, and perhaps it is as well. Business men, politi- 
cians and librarians all need their illusions. And I need a week-end out 
occasionally. 

Norris SuUTHERS, St. Marylebone Public Library. 


A.A.L. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
REVISION COURSES. 

A limited number of Registration and 
Final courses will be available to run 
from September to December. These 
short period courses are reserved 


Registration, and Final courses begin- 
ning autumn, 1956, must be completed 
and returned by 15th September. Full 
particulars of the courses offered are 
given in the current edition of the 
Students’ Handbook. (L.A. 3s. 6d. 
post free). 


exclusively for those students who have 
already sat the examination in the sub- 
jects required. 

The closing date for application is 
28th August, but forms for Final revi- 
sion courses will be accepted up to one 
week after publication of the summer 
examinations results if this is later than 
28th August. 


FULL LENGTH CourRSES. 
Applications for First Professional, 


Forms, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 


Forms may be obtained from the 
A.A.L. Hon. Education and _ Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries 
concerning the courses. Stamped 
addressed envelopes for replies would 
be appreciated. The fee for each course 
is £2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and 
Australasia. 
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; Council Notes are presumably intended to 
COUNCIL NOTES present to members a reasonably comprehensive 

summary of the more important Council pro- 
‘ ANAEMIC’ ceedings, including, Mr. idnen would say, ia 
information as to personalities and the point 
made in discussion as well as the conclusion 
Sermner Editor arrived at and minuted. Mr. Moon is engaged 
in a well-intentioned campaign to make these 
reports more interesting and readable, and it 
cannot be denied that a light touch when dealing with serious matters ji 
an enviable quality in a reporter; it becomes a liability only when the 
demands of “ readability ” outweigh those of clear reporting—when the 
latest witticism of Mr. Surridge or Mr. Smith (W.G.) assumes more import 
ance than the careful presentation of an argument or the adequate explana- 
tion of a decision. 


As a member of the Council, I found the report in the April Assistani 
reasonably intelligible, but | wonder how it read to some of those less 
fortunately placed. Council members, for instance, will recognise the 
relevance of the orbit of the Moon; they will remember the decision 
about the British Council Primers (anyone else deemed to be interested in 
this piece of business might surely be expected to be curious as to the 
outcome—or is the item recorded solely for the sake of Mr. Surridge’s 
mot?); they will not be unduly puzzled by the “reaffirmation of the 
A.A.L.’s policy of providing correspondence courses for all subjects ... ” 
though I can imagine many readers wondering why, in that case, we fail 
to provide them all (a word of explanation would have helped); and 
Council members will know that, in spite of the headline, black does not 
really equal white (instead of perpetuating that not very intelligent com- 
ment it would surely have been more useful to draw attention to the fact. 
emphasized in debate, that the two motions relating to institutional mem- 
bership of the L.A. are not contradictory at all, since those of us who 
would like to see institutional membership abo'ished would nevertheless 
rather see it rationalized than left as it is). 


I think Mr. Moon has underestimated the intelligence of members- 
both by assuming that all their hard facts must be gilded with levity, and 
by believing that they can be satisfied with incor: plete but easily digested 
snippets like those referred to above. Or am I alone in finding these 
notes, like those sections of the popular press which they imitate, shoddy, 
uninformative, and pathetically anaemic What wi'l be our reaction when 
reports of L.A. Council proceedings degenerate to the same level? 


A. C. JONES, Deputy Librarian, Brentford and Chiswick. 


says 














Mr. Jones moves his duelling 
ground from the editorial column IT’S UP TO YOU 
to the more spacious correspond- 
ence pages, perhaps because he replies 
needs more room in which to wield HON. SECRETARY 
his heavy-handed weapons. 





I do not intend to defend my approach to Council Notes, because I 
am perfectly willing to change it if I am convinced that Mr. Jones’s view 
is a general one rather than an eccentricity. I shou'd, however, like to 
explain my purpose in writing the notes in their present form. 

I want assistants to realise that the A.A.L. is their association, and 
not an organisation run by and for Deputy Librarians, Chief Assistants 
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ind other weighty members of the A.P.T. hierarchy. I want the Assistant 

and Council Notes—read by all the young assistants who throw the 
L.A. Record and its dull reportage (which Mr. Jones applauds) straight 
into the wastepaper basket every month. I want young assistants to see 
that committee work is not necessarily heavy and dull, and that there is 
enjoyment as well as profit to be had in actively serving their association. 
| want to bring to life as individuals some of the people who do a lot of 
work on the Council and outside it on behalf of students and assistants, 
because it is time that assistants stopped having to vote in the dark. In 
this last context I am sorry that I have been unable lately to quote a mot 
from Mr. Jones, because he has done as much work as anybody for the 
A.A.L. Finally, I want to get the A.A.L. Council across as a live and 
lively body. Nobody could convince me that the reports of L.A. Council 
proceedings do this for the L.A. Council. 

I am in the hands of assistants in this matter. I will write (to the 
best of my ability) Council Notes as they want them. If you support Mr. 
Jones, say so. If not, say so too. But do not be swayed by the “ popular 
press * methods of his final paragraph. You are not necessarily unintelli- 
gent if you like your meat rare, despite the fact that Mr. Jones would 
translate that word as “ half-baked.” 

Eric Moon, Honorary Secretary. 


FIRE DOWN BELOW 


Council Notes—\7th May, 1956. 


For those whe condemn reading rooms out of hand, it should be reported 
that the Council met on this occasion in the reading room of Fenham District 
Library at Newcastle. The silence rule was not observed. 

Before appending his signature to the minutes, the President welcomed the 
students of the Newcastle School of Librarianship and one or two infiltrators 
who were present as observers, and congratulated Messrs. A.C. Jones and Godfrey 
Thompson on joining the populous ranks of Deputy Librarians on the Council. 


Matters arising from the minutes. 

Correspondence with the Secretary of the Library Association, which sounded 
rather like a Wembley commentary, revealed that ‘ institutional membership in 
its present form could be abolished by simply leaving out Byelaw A.4.” Miss 
Willson and A. C. Jones, who were expected to greet this information they had 
called for with enthusiasm, seemed rather to accept Mr. Welsford’s advice that 
we should “ play out extra time and call it a draw.”’ At least, neither picked up 
the ball, which perhaps proves only that there are no Brazilians on the Council. 

A list of public libraries offering interavailiablity facilities appeared in the 
May L.A. Record. This was the result, firstly of a letter in the Assistant from 
the Deputy Librarian of Torquay, and secondly of a prod by the A.A.L. Council, 
The speedy respense from Chaucer House occasioned pleasure and surprise. 

Only one post at an inadequate salary was reported on this occasion, but it 
had a local flavour, Thornaby-on-Tees being the culprit. It is to be hoped that 
the outcome this time will be a little less sordid than in the recent example at 
Tynemouth. 


Correspondence. 

A letter te the Bookseller from the Honorary Secretary under the uninten- 
tional pseudonym of ‘“‘ Old Moore” had incurred the displeasure of the Hon. 
Secretary of S.M.C.C.L. The Council unanimously endorsed their Honorary 
Secretary’s action, a situation uncommon enough te cause the President to com- 
ment, “ this may never happen again.” 
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Press and Publications matters. 
Most controversy arose from the committee’s report that the A.A.L. had 
been offered space in the Publishers’ Circular, and their recommendation that the 
Honorary Editor and other officers should be empowered to negotiate on thi 
matter. Miss Willson did not approve of the word negotiate because she fel 
that “‘ they might come to some conclusion.” A good deal was said abou 
washing and waving dirty linen in public, but Mr. Phillips did not object t 
‘** even dirty linen waved in a clean way.’’ Despite Mr. McColvin’s plea for a 
free hand for the Editor and a free hand for Mr. McColvin to attack the Edito: 
if he did the wrong thing, the Council adopted the more conservative course of 
empowering the officers to investigate (not negotiate) and report back. 


Education and Library matters. 

The Midland Division requested a correspondence revision course in prac- 
tical cat. and class. One of their representatives, Mr. Taylor, opposed at some 
length the committee’s view that this was not justified, but he was unable to 
enrol even his colleague from the same division as a seconder, and divisions were 
asked to organise practical courses in their own areas if possible. 

A.A.L. correspondence courses are to be used as models by the Director of 
the Dutch Library Services, and examples of our courses for all three levels of 
the L.A. syllabus are being supplied for this purpose. 

Finance and General Purposes matters. 

A letter from Mr. Dain of the Leeds School in the April issue of the 
Assistant was reported. It was felt that no lengthy statement on the subject 
of posts at inadequate salaries and blacklisting was needed. Our attention is con- 
stantly focussed on this subject and our attitude should by now be very clear 
The A.A.L. Council (and indeed, the L.A. Council) continue to do everything in 
their power in this matter, and while we are always willing to appeal for unity 
in the profession, this action alone does not appear to have been altogether 
successful. The Council does, however, thoroughly endorse the sentiments 
expressed in Mr. Dain’s letter. 

The film Resources Discovered is now available for hire or purchase, and for 
these who can think of no better reason for attending the L.A. Conference, we 
offer the news that the film will have daily showings at Folkestone. 

A memorandum by the Education Officer advocating, with the support of 
the Education Committee, increased expenses for tutors of correspondence 
courses, was rejected, and a long discussion took place on what Mr. Tomlinson 
dubbed ‘“‘ posts at inadequate expenses.”” Mr. Whiteman had great difficulty in 
distinguishing between fees and expenses for tutors, but Council supported the 
relentless view of the Finance Committee that tutors should receive only a small 
increase to cover additional postage costs, and that no reason for raising students’ 
fees other than that of making the courses economic would be accepted. 
Business from Divisions. 

A motion from the Yorkshire Division asking the Council to request the 
L.A. to insert an advertisement in the 7.L.S. in all cases of posts at inadequate 
salaries was accepted. The Council proved as amenable towards a motion from 
G.L.D. which asked that the L.A. should try to ensure that public library services 
are properly publicized by NALGO, who at the moment seem to be giving prefer- 
ential treatment to commercial libraries. 

Norwich Conference. 


Four motions were received from the conference, the first of which was 
introduced in Council by Mr. McColvin with the admission that it was now not 
looking so good as it did when he seconded it in the first flush of conference 
enthusiasm. After some watering down it was passed as follows:— 

‘** That the L.A. Council should be asked to prepare a scheme for a national 
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technical information service to be presented to the Government as a matter of 
urgency.” 

Mr. A. C. Jones had less trouble with the Council than he had had with the 
conference, and the following resolution was carried nem con.: 

“ That the A.A.L. Council should urge the L.A. to encourage all public 
library authorities to accept the principle of complete interavailability of tickets, 
with the possible exception of immediately contiguous areas where local arrange- 
ments will no doubt continue to be made.” 

Two other motions were deferred, one pending further information, the 
other presumably to mature a little. 

On a pleasant note of thanks expressed to the staff of the Fenham Library, 
the City Librarian of Newcastle, and the President for his handling of the two 
days’ business, the Council closed before 5.30, thus maintaining the President's 
record of early finishes. 

The headline to these notes is not entirely irrelevant. A sleeper coach, 
occupied almost entirely by G.L.D. representatives, London officers and national 
councillors, caught fire on the return trip to London. In the ensuing chaos and 
confusion, the Hon. Editor, crawling from his bunk with his eyes barely open, 
was heard to gasp with editorial fervour, ‘ I’ve got a headline.”” 1 apologise for 
having stolen it. 

These notes, in their new formal full-minute dress, are dedicated to a former 
Honorary Editor, now a National Councillor. 


Eric Moon. 


LONDON VERSUS THE REST 


61st Annual General Meeting—l6th May, 1956 


The proceedings at Newcastle began early for the officers of the Association 
who were entertained to a better-than-Chaucer House lunch by the Deputy Lord 
Mayor in celebration of the Presidency bestowed by the A.A.L. on the city’s 
Deputy Librarian, Mr. W. Tynemouth. During the afternoon members were 
shown round the Newcastle Central Library, whose interior now provides no 
hint of the indicator and closed-access service which existed there so short a time 
ago. Newcastle’s lavish hospitality also included a first-class buffet tea for all 
present. 

The business meeting took place in a hall belonging to the Y.M.C.A., 
unusual surroundings for some of those in attendance. Back in the chair for a 
short while, the Past-President, Mr. Bristow, quickly disposed of the routine of 
the minutes (taken as read) and the Annual Report and financial statement. 

The President’s first duty was to call for nominations for Honorary Auditors 
and Messrs. A. E. Brown and W. H. Mabey, of Brighton, were duly elected. 

Sitting on the platform, looking far from her normal composed and cheerful 
self was Mrs. Martin, there to be enrolled into the select band of Honorary 
Fellows of the Association, After recalling her long and arduous service as 
Honorary Education Secretary, the President handed over the certificate. Much 
moved, Mrs. Martin must have been very glad to have the substantial support 
of her husband’s presence on the platform. He too is no stranger to an A.A.L. 
annual meeting, and it is good to know that the unique services offered by these 
two have been uniquely recognised. Married Honorary Fellows are even rarer 
than Siamese twins. 

Only one amendment to the revision of the General Rules proposed by the 
Council was received; this from some of the self-confessed Tees-side rebels in the 
President’s own division. Messrs. Davinson and Davies argued their case for 
London and country councillors confidently, humorously and without rancour. 
No animosity towards London was intended. Rather, they said, were they 
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seeking to inject some life and enthusiasm into the provinces, and to find some 
useful national councillors outside London. Messrs. Carver and Phillips (the 
two present provincial National Councillors—if that term is not an absurdity) 
were not present to deny the implications of this line, but two of the fou 
National Councillors from London (all of whom were present) spoke strongly 
against the amendment, Mr. Tomlinson admitting that he was a southerne 
(from Yorkshire), but like Mr. Enser before him, pleading the accident of his 
present London location and stressing the strong provincial sympathies which 
remained with him in that unhappy state. 

Mr. Taylor, from Bilston, pursued his own line, liking neither the amend- 
ment nor the rule devised by the Council, and sought to reverse last year’s 
A.G.M. decision in favour of youth on the Council. Without success, but with 
some sotto voce help from the platform-bound Honorary Editor, he tried every 
constitutional move in the book. Mr. Muris (Newcastle) gave the first indication 
that all in the North-East were not in agreement on this question. The Honorary 
Secretary tried to summarise the factors at issue, and was thanked—some thought, 
not without irony—by Mr. Davinson for his impartiality. The amendment was 
soundly defeated, thus testifying to the obvious impartiality of the provinces in 
this matter, for despite a very good attendance from London, the Metropolitans 
certainly did not have a majority among the 116 members present. 

Happily there was no other business and we were able to pass directly to 
the Presidential Address. The Editor, in the April issue, said: ‘“‘ Members who 
have read of (the President’s) exploits in Council Notes will be in no doubt that 
an invigorating and entertaining talk may be expected.’ Perhaps only the Daily 
Express would deny that these expectations were not fulfilled, and those who 
accuse me of being sometimes obscure must read the address for themselves 
when it appears in the Assistant to know the meaning of this remark. This 
witty and sincere talk was lacking in one respect only—it had no title. If the 
President does not find one before printing, he will be in danger of having 
another Sunday Pictorial screamer provided for him by the Honorary Editor. 

Eric Moon. 
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